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THE INNOCENTS—a Sacred DRAMA. 


——— “ She had retired at noon 
‘Beneath the roof which for a little while 
Flad canopied the fairest and the first 
In bright création. As I rose from prayer, 
I watch’d her steal with timid steps and lay 
Fler sleeping infant (half in sacred fear) 
On the same couch late hallow’d by his God. 
She knelt, and on her circling arms reclin’d ; 
‘The babe’s soft breathings to her matron heart 
Made blessed music, and her, innocent thoughts, 
Free from distracting care, had wove a dream 
So light *twas scarcely slumber, yet more warm 
Than life. I mark’d it on her glowing cheek, 
And the sweet smiles which lighten’d, play’d, and went, 
Like sunbeams on the dark and heavy cloud 
Which even then hung o’er her. Suddenly— 
4 cammot now define that wildering pause 
Of doubt and horror—the quick flash of steel-- 
*The boisterous rush of men—the murderous blow, 
Ere his sweet sleep had vanish’d—consecrate 
Upon the holiest shrine of guilty earth 
The first young martyr in his Saviour’s cause 
Died with that smile upon his rosy lips 
His spirit wears in Heaven.” 


THE BIRTH -DAY: 
Then be it so, and let us part, 

Since love like mine has fail’d to move thee ; 
But do not think this constant heart 

Can ever cease, ingrate, to love thee. 
No—spite of all this cold disdain, 

1°] bless the hour when first I met thee, 
And rather bear whole years of pain 
‘Than e’en for one short hour forget thee. 

Forget thee! No.” 
Mrs. Opie. 


The bells of the church at N—— were ring- 


ing a merry peal, and the whole village was in a 
deli 


| ghtful bustle on the morning when Arthur 
Normanville, completed his twenty-first year.— 


_ He was the only son and heir of Sir Robert Nor- 


manville, and, from his goodness of heart and 
_ urbanity of manners, was deservedly a general 


’ favourite with the tenants and peasantry in the 


heighbourhood. Great preparations had been 
king to celebtate hiscoming of age, 
a magnificent ball was to be given in the 
evening to which the nobility and gentry for 


many miles round were invited. Nor were the 


_ poorer classes forgotten, for they had an ample 
share in the strong ale and good cheer abounding 


the occasion. 


: Gir Robert had been a widower forsomogears, 


quette. 
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and all his hopes and affections centred in his 
son, who in truth was in every respect worthy 
of his father’s love. 

In early youth, Sir Robert had formed an ar- 
dent attachmént to the beautiful Lady Emily 
Darrell. He had some reason to hope that his 
affection was returned; and, as his lineage and 
expectations on the score of fortune were un- 
exceptionable, he apprehended no rejection from 
the Jady’s friends. ‘Things were in this happy 
train, when the sudden death of his father ren- 
dered Sir Robert’s presence necessary in the 
country, and it was two months before he again 
visited the metropolis. In that time, what a 
change had taken place? His beloved Emily no 
longer seemed to rejoice in his presence; but all 
her smiles and attentions were given to Lord 
Morton, wio had, during Normanville’s absence, 
professed unbounded admiration for the fair co- 
True, his fortune was more ample than 
Sir Robert’s—but could he offer hera heart more 
true and aifectionately devoted to her service? 
O, no! It is impossible to describe the distress of 
Sir Robert, when he learned that Lord Morton 
had actually made proposals for his fair enslaver’s 
hand, and that the marriage was expected to 
take place immediately. Sir Robert resolved to 
set off for the continent, but being detained two 
days at Dover, through tempestuous weather 
and adverse winds, the newspapers announced to 
him the union of Liady Emily and Lord Morton. 

This early disappointment threw a sombre 


shade over the after-life of Sir Robert Normian- |id 


ville. Five-and-twenty years had now passed 
away, yet Sir Robert still remembered Lady 
Emily in all the beauty and fteshness of her 
youth. She died five years after her marriage, 
leaving one child, a daughter. Some years after 
her death, Sir Robert met Lord Morton in Lon- 
don; but 4 cool bow of reeognition was all that 
passed between them; and, as the former seldom 
visited the gay world, he saw no more of his 
Lordship, who had now been dead about two 
years, and the guardianship of his daughter 
transferred to her maternal aunt. Report spoke 
of her as being beautiful and amiable; and, as 
she was an heiress, she had no lack of lovers.— 
Within the last year, however,she had most uh- 
accountably refused several offers which had becn 
made to her by suitors of rank. 

Sir Robert Normanviile’s stately edifice was 
this evening & blaze of light; variegated lamps 
were tastefully disposed in different parts of the 
grounds, and the decorations of the ball-room 
presented all that could gratify the eye and de- 
light the sensees The company was numerous 
and splendid, atd Sir Robert appeared to have 
lost his usual melancholy, and to share in the ge- 
neral festivity. Lhe merry dafee began; and 


Sir Robert gazed proudly on his son, whose, po- 
lished manners and handsome person gained him 
many a smile from fair and high-born ladies.— 
The delighted father had placed himself near to 
one of the windows in the ball-room, and was 
intently watching the graeeful forms that flitted 
before him, when suddenly his eye was caught 
by the figure of a female with whom his son was 
dancing. Sir Robert involuntarily started; for 
the very figure of Lady Emily Darrell stood be- 
fore him, as he had last beheld her, radiant in 
youth and loveliness. ‘‘ But this is mere illus 
sion,” mentally ejaculated the Baronet, ‘‘ f know 
she has been dead these many years; and she, 
even living, could not look thus. now.” He 
looked again—still it was her very image, save 
that’ the face was rather paler, and the general 
expression of the countenance of a more pensive 
cast than the late Lady Emily’s. Sir Robert 
seated himself, still watching the lovely and in- 
teresting girl, whose appearance had so much 
attracted him, until years seemed to fade away, 
and the events of his youth to pass again before 
him. Lady Emily, his first love—the happy 
hours he had experienced in hef societyhet 
very look at parting, were all remembered. His 
emotion became insupportable, and to conceal it 
he hastily left the room, and retired to a private 
apartment, until he should have, in some degree, 
mastered his feeling. The quick eye of Arthur 
Normanville soon noted his father’s absence, 
and, in part guessing the cause, he declined 
ancing, and descended to tlie library. On 
opening the door, he perceived his father stand- 
ing near the fire-place. “ You are not ill, I haope, 
my dear Sir?” said Arthuf. “ No! no! A mo- 
mentary indisposition, which has now, I frust, 
passed away. Come, let us rejoin our guests.” 
*“‘ Stay, but for afew moments,” said his son; “T 
have a boon to beg of you, my dear father, will 
you grant itto me?” “ But why now Arthur?” 
said thé Baronet; “some other time.”?—** O, 
now; you shall know my reason hereafter; my 
happiness depends upon it.” This is your 
-birth-day,” sdid Sir Robert, ‘‘ and I trust a hap- 
py day for nie. If will not then refiise you what 
you ask—nartie it.” 4“ O, my dear father, how 
shall I tell yeu—theie is a being to whom I have 
tendered up my heart’s best affections! I ho 
think—she ‘also beholds me with favor ; 
I wait for your sanction ere I shall tell her the 
forid ‘hopes entertalie”—* Who, and what is 


she?” gaid Sir Robert. “ High-born and beau- 
tiful,” feplied His son. Her name?” 
Emily Morton.” The Batonct again involunta- 
rily etatted, and sattkinto a chair. “ How cdime 
you acquainted with that lady?" he sternly in- 
quired. “ She was on a visit to Lady : 

et the sattie time with mysclf, and kgows noty 
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and endearing wiles of her children. 
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the resentment you entertain against her family.” 


—‘ Is she here to-night ?” asked Sir Robert.— | 


“She came with Lady Dunallan’s party,” said 
Arthur. ‘ You knew of my desire never cither 
to see or hear of the Mortons, and why not be- 


fore apprize me of this ?”-—Pardon me, my dear | 


Sir, that I have not done so, but [ had heard 
Lady Emily was considered extremely like her 
mother, and I thought—I hoped—that from that 
ause you would regard her with favour.’”— 
* Know you not, boy, that her mother deceived 
me?” ‘Alas! yes: but is*she to blame for 
that? You loved that mother once, ain I to 
plame for loving the daughter?” 

The Baronet rose, and paced the room in great 


agitation. Suddenly stopping before his son, he | 


said—** She is, indeed, like her mother, whom I 
remember even now too well. God grant she 
may be unlike her in mind. I promised to grant 
your request—it is your natal day, too, and [ 
“would not have you say hereafter, that your 
futher stepped between you and happiness. No! 
no! Whenlam gone, you shall not have cause 
to think harshly of your parent ;” and the Baroe- 
net turned aside to conceal his emotion. ‘ My 
ever kind father!”—* Enough!” said Sir Ro- 
bert; *‘ you shall introduce me particularly to 
the lady; ifshe be as good as she is beautiful, 
and your affections be mutual, you have my con- 
seut.” at 
Six months after this period, the union of 
Lady Emily and Arthur took place, and the lat- 
ter days of Sir Robert Normanville were soothed 
by the attentions he received from his beautiful 
daughter-in-law, and enlivened by the playful 


THE COMFORTER. 

The philosopher Cetophilus said one day, to 

an afflicted lady, who had indeed cause for grief, 
.** Madam, the queen of England, daughter of the 
great Henry 4th, was more unhappy than you 
are. She was driven from her dominions, was 

exposed to death on the ocean, and saw her royal 
-@pouse die on the scaffold.” 

am very sorry for her,” said the lady; and 
she wept at her awn misfortunes. 

‘“‘ But,” said the philosopher, ‘* call to mind 
the unhappy Mary Stewart; she cherished a 
very chaste inclination for a fine musician; but 
her jealous husband put him to death before her 
eyes. And farther, her good friend and kinswo- 
man, Elizabeth, the virgin queen, executed her 
apon, the scaffold, after having confined her eigh- 
teen years.” 

** That was indeed cruel,” answered the lady, 
4nd began to weep more bitterly. 

‘* You have perhaps heard,” said the coinfort- 


_ar,.“tof the beautiful Jane, of Naples, who was 


strangled.” 
“T have a confused recollection of her,” said 
the afflicted. 

“+ will relate to you,” added the other, “the 
story of a sovereign, who has been dethroned 
within my recollection, and who unhappily closed 
his days on desert island.” 

Knew his whole history,” answered the 


to another great princess, whose education I 
have in part superintended. She had alover, as 
do all. i incesges: her father once sud- 
denly going into’ her apartments, surprised her 
lover; the lover grew angry, and the princess 
was confused. The appearance of the young 
so displeased the father, that he saluted him 
with a.blow. The lover, with a pair of tongs, 
returned the compliment upon the head of the 
father; the wound inflicted nearly cost him his 
life, and left a sear to accompany him to his 
rave. Thedlespaising misttess leapt from her 


| 


+ 
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every other virtue, are the great objects we 
* Well, then, I will tell you of what happened } 


ithe interval? This is the only question we have 


window, and was acripple the rest of her days. 
The lover was condemned to death for his erime ; 
and you may judge what were the feelings of the 
princess when she saw him Jed to the gallows. 
I saw her frequently while in prison; she spoke 
ouly of her misfortunes.” 

‘* Wherefore, then, may T not think of mine?” 
said the afflicted lady. 

** Because,” said the philosopher, “it ill ‘be- 
comes you to grieve when so many noble ladies 
have been equally or more unfortunate. Think of 
Hecuba, think of Niobe.” 

Ah!” said the lady, “if I had lived.in their 
time, and if in order to console them, you had 
told them of my sorrows, do you think they 
would listen to you?” 

Within a few days of this conversation, the 
philosopher lost his only son, and was upon the 
point of dying for grief. ‘The lady made a list of 
all the kings who had ever lost their children, 
and sent it to the philosopher. He read it over, 
— it to be correct, but did not mourn the 
ess. 

T'hree months after, they met again, and were 
astonished, each to find the other in such a plea- 
sant humour. 

From this they derived instruction, and imme- 
diately erected a monument to Time, with this 
inscription: ** To Time, the Comforter.” 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


-- ——— 


ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES, 
On the Improvement of the Mind. 


There is nothing which requires more vigil- 
amce than the current phrases of the day, of which 
there are always some resorted to in every dis- 
pute, and from the sovereign authority of which 
itis often vain to make any appeal. ‘ The true 
theatre for a woman, is the sick chamber,’ ‘ noth- 
ing so honorable to a woman as not to be spoken 
of atall.’ These two phrases, the delight of Voo- 


subject; and are not infrequently employed to ex- 
tinguish that love of knowledge in women, which 
in our humble opinion, it is of so much importance 
to cherish. ;Nothing, cértainly, is so ornamental 
and delightful in woman, as ‘the benevolent vir- 
tues; but time cannot be filled up, and hfe em- 
ployed with high and impassioned virtues. Some 
of these feelings are of rare occurrence—a!l of 
short duration, or nature would sink under them. 
A scene of distress and anguish, is an occasion 
where the finest qualities of the female mind may | 


to tell-women that they are bornonly for scenes 


sister and brother, if they want it; it would bea 
violation of the plainest duties to neglect them. 
But, when we are talking of the common occu- 
pations of life, donot let us mistake the accidents 
for the occupations ;—when we are arguing how 
thetwenty three hours ofthe day are to be filled 


up, it isidle to tell us of those feelings and agita- 


tions, above the level of common existence which 
may employ the remaining hour. Compassion, 


dledom, are grown into common places upon the |} 


be displayed; but it isa monstrous exaggeration | 


of distress and anguish. Nurse father, mother, | 


all ought tohave in view; but no man (and no 
}woman) can fill up the twenty four howe by acts 
of virtue. But one is a lawyer, and the other a 
ploughman, and thethird a merchant; and then 


acts of goodness and intervals of compassion and 
fine feeling, are scattered up and down the com- 
mon occupations of life. We know women are 
to be compassionate; but they cannot be com- 
passionate from eight o’clock in the mornin 

till fwelve at night ;—and what are they to do in 


‘by literary education. 


been putting all along, and is all that can be meant 


\ 


Then, again, as to the notoriety which is in- . 
curred by literature. The cultivation of knowi- © 
edge is a very distinct thing from its publication; 
nor does it follow, that a woman is to become an 
author, merely because she has talent enough for 
it. We do not wish a lady to write books to de- 
fend and reply ; to squabble about the tomb of 
Achilles, or the’ plains of Troy; any more than 
we wish her to dance at the opera; to play at a 
public concert; or to put pictures in the exhibi- 
tion, because she has learned music, dancing and 
drawing. The great use of her knowledge will 
be that it contributes to her private happiness.— 
She may make it public : but it is not the princi- 
pal object. which the friends of female education 
have in view. Among men, the few who write 
bear no comparison to the many whoread. We 
hear most of the former, indeed, because they 
are in general, the most ostentatious part of lit- 
erary men; but there are innumerable men, wha 
without ever Iaying themselves before the pub- 
lic, have made use of literature to add to tite 


stzengtirof their understandings, and to improve. 


the happinwss of their lives. After all, it may be 
an evil for ludies to be talked of: but we really 
think those lhdies who are talked of only as Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Barbauld, and Mrs. Hamilton 
are talked of, may beer their misfortunes with a 
very great degree of christian patience ; and such 
singular examples of ill fortune may, perhaps, 
render the school of adversity a little more pop- 
ular than it is at present. 

Their exemption from-all the necessary busi- 
ness of life is one of the most powerful motives 
for the improvement of education in women.— 
Lawyers and physicians have in their professions 
a constant motive to exertion. If you neglect 


|their education, they must, in a certain degree, 


educate themselves by their commerce with the 
world: they must learn caution, accuracy an 
judgment, because’ they must incur_responsibili- 
ty. But if you neglect toeducate the mind of 
women, by the speculative difficulties which oc- 
cur in jiterature, it Gan hever be educated at all: 
if you do not effectifally rouse it by education, it 
must remain forever languid. Uneducated men 
may escape intellectual degradation ; uneducated 
women cannot. They have nothing to do; and 
if they come untaught from the schools of edu- 
cation, they will never be instructed in the schoo} 
of events. 
Women have not their livelihood to gain by 
knowledge; and that is one motive for relaxing 
all those efforts which are made in the education 
of men. They certainly have not ; but they have 
happiness to gain, to which, knowledge leads as 
prohably as it does to profit; and that is a reason 
against mistaken indulgence. Besides, we con- 
ceive the labour and fatigue of accomplishments 
to be quite equal to the labour and fatigue of 
knowledge; and that it takes quite as many 
years to be charming, as it does to be learned. 
Another difference of the sexes is, that women 
are attended to and men attend. All acts of cour- 
7 and politeness originate from the one sex, 
and are received by the other. We can see no 
sort of reason from this diversity of condition, for 
giving to women a trifling and insignifieant edu- 
ion; but we see in it a very powerful reason for 
strengthening their judgment, and inspiring them 
with the habit of employing time usefully. We 
admit many striking differences in the situation 
of the two sexes, and many striking differences 
of understanding proceeding from the different 
circumstances in which they are placed: but there 
is not a single difference of this kind which does 
not afford @ new argument for making the educa- 
tion of women better than it ic. ‘They have noth- 
ing serious to do;—is thet a reason why they 
should be brought up to do nething but what ig 


trifling? They are exposed to-yreater dangers, . 
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cause why their own characters are to be broken 


-gnd frittered down as they now are? In short, 


there is not a single trait in that diversity of cir- 
cumstances, in which the two sexes are placed, 
that does not decidedly prove the magnitude of 
the error we commit in neglecting (as we do ne- 
giect,) the education of women. ; 
Ifthe objections against the better education of 
women could be overuled, one of the great ad- 
vantages that would ensue, would be the extinc- 
tinetion of innumerable follies. A decided and 
prevailing taste for one or another mode of edu- 
cation there must be. Acentury past, It was for 
housewifery ; new itis for accomplishments.— 
The object now is to make women artists,—to 
give them an excellence in drawing, music, pain- 
ting and dancing,—of which, persons who make 
these pursuits the occupation of their lives, and 
derive from them their subsistence, need not be 
ashamed. Now, one great evil of allthis ts, that 
it does not last. Ifthe whole of life, as somebo- 
dy says, were an Olympick game,—if we could 
go on feasting and dancing to the end,—this 
might do: but this is merely a provision for the 
little interval between coming into life, and set- 
tiling in it; while it leaves a long and dreary ex- 
panse behiad, devoid both of dignity and cheer- 
fulness. No mother,—no woman who has past 
over the few first years of life sings or dances or 
draws, or plays upon musical instruments. . 
These are merely means for displaying the 
grace and vivacity of youth, which every wo- 
man gives up as she gives up the dress and the 
manners of eighteen. She has no wish to re- 
thin them; or, if she has, she is driven out of 
them by diameter and derision. The system of 
$emale education, as it now stands, aims only at 
embellishing a few years of lite, which are in 
themselves so full of grace and happiness, that 
they hardly want it ; and then leave the rest of 
existence a miserable prey to idle insignificance. 
No woman of understanding and reflection can 
possibly conceive she is doing justice to her chil- 
dren by such kirid of education. The object is, 
to give to children resources that will endure as 
jong as life endures; habits that time will meli- 
orate, not destroy; occupations that will render 
sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venera- 
ble, life more dignified and useful, and therefore 
death less terrible: and the compensation which 
is offered for the omission of all this, is a short 
lived blaze,—a little temporary effect, which has 
no other consequence than to deprive the remain- 
cer of all life-of all taste andrelish. There may 
be women who have a taste for the fine arts, 
and who evinced a decided talent for drawing or 
for music. In that case, there can be no objec- 
tion to their cultivation; but the error is, to make 
these things the grand and universal object; to 
insist upon it that every woman is to sing and to 
draw, and dance; with nature, or against na- 
fure ; to bind herseif apprentice to some aecoin- 
plishment, and if she cannot succeed in oi! or wa- 
ter colours, to prefer gilding, varnishing, burfish- 
ing, box-making, or shoe making, to rea! and solid 
nee in taste, knowledge and understan- 
ng. 
7 if the education of women were improved, the 
education of men would be improved also; as 
the formation of character, for the first seven or 
eight years of life seems to depend elmost entire- 
Ty upon them. Itis certainly in the power of 2 
sensible, and well educated mother to inspire, 


within that period, such tastes and propensitics | 


as shall nearly decide the destiny of the future 
man; aud this isdone, not only by the intention- 


al. exertions ofthe mother, but by the gradual and | 


insensible imitation of the child; for there is 


something extremely contagious in greatness an 
rectitude of thinking, even at that age; and the 


character of the mother with whom he passes his | 


early infancy, is always an event of the utmost 
importance to the child. Amerely accomplished 
woman, cannot infuse her tastes into the minds 
of her sons; and if she could nothing could be 
mote unfortunate than her success. Besides, 


when het accordplishments are given up, she has | 


nothing left for it but to amuse herself in the best 
way she can; and becoming entirely frivolous, 
either declines the fatigfe of:attending to her 
children, or attending to them, has neither ta- 
lents nor knowledge td succeed; and, therefore, 
here is a plain and fair answer to these who ask 
so triumphantly: Why should a woman dedicate 
herself to this branch of knowledge? Or why 
should she be attached to such a science? Be- 
cause, by having gained information on these 
points, she may inspire her son with valuable 
tastes, which may abide by him through life, and 
carry him up to all the sublimities of knowledge; 
because she cannot lay the foundation of a great 
character, if she is absorbed in frivolous amuse- 
ments, nor inspire her child with noble desires, 
when a long course of triiling has destroyed the 


little talents which were left by a bad education. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


CAN SHE SPIN? 

James I. of England, who to his other titles, 
might have added those of king of pedants, and 
professor of punning, it is said, was as remarka- 
ble for his love of a pun, as for his hatred toa 
drawn sword, or a pipe of tobaceo.—Elizabeth 
Weston, a young girl Was presented to him as an 
English prodigy, because she was deeply learned. 
The person who introduced her, boasted of her 
proficiency in ancient languages. “ Ican assure 
your majesty,” said he, “that she can both speak 
and write Latin, Greek and Hebrew.” ‘‘'These 
are rare attainments for a damsel,” said James— 
but tell me, can she spin?” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
FRAGMENT. 
From a Tale of the “Olden Times.” 
The situation of the detachment 
had now become painfully embarrassing, if not 
desperate. - Being itself an outpost, between the 
main body of the army and the savage enemy, it 


had need of all its vigilance to protect itself as 


well as the army. ‘l’o abandon it was scarcely 
to be tolerated under any circumstances. The 
consternation. had even extended to the officers, 
though a cultivated pride made them endeavour 
to conceal it; nor could they be blamed, for 
though a soldier should be proof against open and 
manifest danger, yet danger combined with mys- 
tery is a severe trial. 

From a post which was considered the most 
important for military purposes, several sentinels 
had successively disappeared in a manner that 
appeared utterly preternatural. Nomusket was 
heard by way of alarm—no marks of a scuffle or 
struggle were to be seen in either case—indeed, 
no trace of blood or violence could be discovered 
—but not a vestige of man, clothes, or arms re- 
mained. The most rational conjecture was, that 
(as these’sentinels had been selected for that post 
on account of their long tried services, and de- 
sertion being therefore out of the question,) they 
must have been silently killed by arrows—a prac- 
tice which Indians have pursued in more recent 
wars—but still it seemed improbable that in so 
many successive .cases the wounds should be so 
instantly fata], as to give the victim no time to 
pull a trigger, and fire the alarm, 

‘This morning's relief reported the same fatal 
result.—** Go back instantly,” said the command- 


er, and relieve that brave and valuable soldier 
froma post which seems to be haunted by vile 


| 


spirits, and at the same time cautiously recon- 
noitre, and discover, if possible, some clue to thig 
mystery,” 

Afterwards, the detachment being paraded,— 
‘“‘ My brave fellows,” said he, “I will sacrifice 
no more of you by order, be the consequencee 
what they may; but when any olunteer offers 
for the post in- question, he may go, and may God 
preserve him.” 

At this moment a soldier in the ranks touched 
his hat, and said “Jam ready.” It was Henry, 
who had incurred the displeasure of his com- 
manding officer, and lain under a stigma which 
he might have removed, from the romantic reso- 
lution to shield some of his friends and comrade¢ 


lence. Arrange it so,” said he, ‘that my toute 
of duty shall be after dark, and | will risk the at- 
tempt to discover this fatal mystery.” This sti- 
pulation was conceded to.—‘‘ Go,” the offi- 
cer, ‘‘and may you redeem your character with- 
out the expense of life.” 

Henry, soon after night-fall, in a starlight 
evening, while walking his post in the forest, 
saw the apparent form, and heard the well-imi- 
tated grunt of a large hog, who seemed to be 
hunting for acorns. 
to be so engaged first struck Henry’s attention, 
which was still further attracted, with some susé 
picion, by the animals concentrating his rambles 
into smaller and smaller circles, evidently making 
‘the sentinel the radius. At length, considering 
that the death of a large wild hog would “ break 
ho squares,” and might be an acceptable relish 
at the postwhen the animal came within fair 
shot, he let fly the fatal bullet, and a yell, not 
quite Jike the squeal of a-hog, nor the shriek of a 
civilized being, accompanied by a violent plunge, 
announced the death of an animal of a different 
character. The mystery was soon over. ‘The 


guard; and on examining the assumed swine, 
they found a disguised Indian, with a sharp dirk 
about him, but no fire arms. It was now evi- 
dent, that by these deceptive concentrative cir- 
cles, the former victims had been off their guard, 
until the assassin had wound himself into strik- 
ing distance behind, made a noiseless death- 
blow, and dragged his victim from the spot. 
When Henry was relieved, the commander 
complimented him, and said, “J never before 
knew soldiers who would not shoot a fat hog in 
the woods—but I find, Henry, after so many havé 


proved yourself the most promising soldier in the 
regiment.” S. O. 


The following is given, inan English periodi« 
cal publication, as an original anecdote of Shak- 


wasa great adinirer of our immortal Shakspeare, 
and used frequently (as was the custom with 


upom the stage before the audience, and to sit de- 
lighted behind the scenes while the plays of our 
bard were performed. One evening, Shakspeare 
performed the part ofa king ; the audience knew 
ofher majesty being in the house. She crossed 
the stage while Shakspeare was performing, and 
on recejving the accustomed greeting from the 
audience, moved politely to the poet; but le did 
not notice it ! hen behind the scenes, she 
caught his eye, and moved again, but stil] ike 


this made her majesty think of some means, to 
know whether he would not depart from tie dig- 
nity of his character while on the stage. Accord- 
ingly, when he was about to make his exit, she 
stepped before him, dropped her giove, and re 


crossed the stage, which Shakspeare hvticiagy 
‘took up, with these words, so immediately ule, 


from punishment, by a sturdy and obstinate si- — 


The unusual time for hogs- 


report of the musket brought a file from the. 


fallen victims to their carelessness, you have — 


speare:—It is well known that Queen Elizabeth: 


people of great rank in those days,) to appear . 


would not throw off his character to notice her < 


r3 that a reason why their faculties are te be pur- |) | | 
| posely andindustriously weakened? They are to | | ii 
; form the characters of future men;—is that 1 » 
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finishing his speech, that they seemed as if be- 

longing to it : 
“And though now bent on this high embassy, 

Yet stoop we to fake up our cousin's glove!” 

He then walked off the stage, and presented the 
ove to the queen, who was highly pleased with 

fis behaviour, and complimented him on his pro- 


priety. 
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SUNSET—a skeTcuH. 
Mary bade adieu to her kind friends as the 
shadows of the tall forest trees had lengthened 


‘to almostitwice their full size on the ground, and 


singing a sptightly air, she tripped lightly along 
the green bank on the river side, while the na- 
tive gaiety of her heart gave melody to her voice 
and buoyancy to her footsteps. The sun was 
shedding her last parting beams as day lingered, 
and many a white cloud wore a golden edge, or 
a purple robe, as it floated within the hemisphere 
of his glory. Marty was quite an enthusiast in 
her admiration of the charms of nature, and now 
the deep feelings of her bosom sparkled in her 
blue eye, and deepened the colour of her cheek, 
as she rested on a mossy stone, and gazed on the 
beautiful scene before her. ‘ How lovely,” she 
exclaimed in her ardour, ‘‘ how lovely is day in 
its decline, the sun has finished his course, and 
now sinks into his golden rest, until another dawn 
shall bid him rise in greater glory—and thus end- 
eth the life of a christian; a holy light beams in 
his countenance, and all is love and harmony 
within, while the shadows of death encompass 
him about, and he, yes he, shall arise in greater 
glory, when ” Beautiful moralist,” ex- 
claimed @ voice near, even thus art thou in thy 
youth, the light of happiness is in thy counte- 
nance, which tells of peace and harmony in thy 
bosom.” Mary started, for she had not before 
observed a young stranger near by, watching her 
with the deepest attention; and she hastily arose 
to depart, while the ready blush of innocence 
and modesty suffused her whole face with its 
eloquent glow. But the hand of the stranger 
now detained her, and gently drawing her to his 
Bosom, he whispered the name of Henry Sinclair; 


—one glance, with the now remembered tone of 


‘voice, sufficed to assure her it was no other than 
the dear companion of her childish hours, once 
more returned to visit the scenes of his early 
youth, who stood before her improved in manly 


grace and beauty. 


And now that the truth came to her mind, she 
was not in such haste to depart, but sat convers- 
ing with the pleasing Henry Sinclair until all 
light had left the sky, save that which the stars 
af night cast on their homeward path. 

And many an evening such as this, when the 
brow of the west was o’erspread with the rich 


Aiues of the departing sun, were the same happy 


hearts lured hither to gaze on its brightness.— 
¥et one evening the same footsteps forbore to 
press the grassy bank, and no human voices 


of the nuptials of Mary and Henry Sinclair. 
Bushwick Cottage, Sept. 9th, 1826. Iva. 


From the Boston Statesman. 
TALES IN VERSE, 


Prayer. 


cerity and lowliness of heart not enly to word! 


the knowledge is so heavenly, and the app! 


osophers, to the throne ofthe Deity ” 


painting. “ Thy ki 


tribes of America. Here is a striking passsge: 


‘¢ Old Mississippi saw with sad surprise 
The cot and vineyard on his side arise: 
And smoothed his wave, and lingered in his race, 
Young culture’s footsteps on his banks to trace, 
To kiss the all unwonted flowers, and hear 
The voice of christian worship swelling near : 
Then sullen flung him onward to the main, 
To meet no more such sights and sounds again. 
Here undisturbed he mused on things above, 
And praised amid His works the God of love; 
To Hin his voice arose with morning’s light, 
And when above his lonely hut at night 
| ‘The wind made solemn music in the trees, 
God come down to him walking on the breeze, 
And brought him awful joy.” 


| 


Forgive us our t 


kind. ‘These are the concluding lines: 


‘Wended with the murmuring of the dark blue} And shrunk and quail'd before one awful look 


\| waters as they rolled on their course;—but, at a 
| distance, on a green lawn, before a neat little 
dwelling, might be seen the white drapery of 
many a fairy form, as it glided through the mazes 
of a country dance, and the soft swelling notes 
of the music, as it broke on the ear from a dis- 
tance, called up the gay feelings of the heart, 
and enkindled in the bosom a sensation of the 
lively pleasures of those assembled in celebration 


Illustrative of the several petitions in the Lord’s 


“The history of this little volume,” says the 
preface, “is as follows:—some years ago, a liter- 
ary friend of the author’s proposed to him to il- 
lustrate the several petitions of the Lord’s pray- 
er by a series of tales. The idea struck him as 
a happy one”—and it strikes us so too. The pray- 
er itself'is the most wise and sublime of all pray- 
ers. and fully worthy of its Divine Author, who, 
in the whole of his preaching, was practical and 
benevolent, and whose great care seemed always 
to be the avoidance of every thing mysterious or 
dogmatical, or which could give rise for a mo- 
ment, to the slightest difference of opmion. Of 
this godlike doctrine, our Lord’s'Prayer presents 
a perfect epitome, supplying a guide capable of 
infallibly conducting those who use it with sin- 


tion so human, seems, above all others, fitted for 
| the use the present author has ventured to make. 
of it; which is not indetd, in the way of com-' 
ment, for of that it has no want, but in humble’! 
admiration of its beauties, in expatiating on them | 
and in imagining the great variety of human suf- 
fering and infirmity, under which the petitions, 
as taught by our Saviour, might be lifted in trem- 
bling supplication by the lips of children, or phil- 


| These stories are, in many instances distin- 
guished by an acute knowledge of character, and 
by accurate, and sometimes even in exquisite 
ngdom come,” is the story of 
a man, who having been wronged by the world, 
devotes his life to the conversion of the savage 


“"Fhere have been looks of power, and soulshave shook 


The eye of Marius struck the slave to stone, 
Who came to slay him fettered and alone ; 
A look from Christ pierced Peter like a sword 

In Pilate’s hall, when he denied his Lord. 

The host of Pharaoh in the deep were awed, 

And check’d and scatter’d by one look from God. 

As strong, as thrilling, though with love they gush’c, 
The looks of Edmund on his- brother rush’d ; 

He started up as lightly from his bed, 

As if his pain and weakness all were fled ; 

Held back and glared awhile in Edmund’s face, 

Then dropp’d exhausted in his spread embrace ; 

“ He lives! thank God! thank God !” he faintly cried 
Then back upon his pillow sank, and died.” 
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THE COMMON PLACE BOOK: 


No. III. 
VIRGIL’S EPITAPH—writTeEn By HIMSELF: 


‘“T sung flocks, tillage, heroes: Mantua gave 
Me life, Brundusium death, Naples a grave.” 


VANITY. 

“Vanity is, more or less, the besetting sin, or, 
to speak more gently, the foible of all authors, 
from the youthful poetaster, whose verses appear 


in an ephemeral newspaper, to the reverend 
divine, whose preface tells you that his sole mo- 


tive for publishing is the instruction of the igno- 
rant.” (Edinb. Mag. 
WOMAN. 
We very seldom peruse the works of any au- 


thor, whether prosaic or poetic, without occa~- 


y || sionally meeting with eulogiums upon woman.— 
happiness, but as we devoutly believe, to the in- 


expressible joys of eternity. Such a prayer where 
i 


Her irresistible charms have been a common to-~ 
pic among writers, and many a quill has been 
worn out in depictingthem. Venus should have 
been consecrated the goddess of poetry and the 
muses; and Cupid should be considered the 
magnus apollo; for love and female beauty have 
made more poets than any other cause of inspi- 
ration whatever. Every lover is a poct. His 
lyric inspiration may be identified with the 
warinth of his affections. Virgil, however, had 
different subjects to inspire him. His were more 


} confined to heroes and themes of a rural! nature. 


The name of muliev (woman) is said to occur but 
once in his whole Aneid, and then in rather @ 
distespectful manner. This aversion is account- 
ed for as proceeding from the homeliness of hie 
exterior deportment, which never rendered him 
an object of admiration with the other sex.— 
Ovid was likewise often severe upon women.— 


| Every person who has ever heard of the poet 


Anacreon, must know him as one of the greatest 
advocates of woman. In a conversation with 
Simonides, (who was not so great an admirer of 
the sex,) we find his character illustrated :— 

‘* To please and be displeased is the business 
of our life,” said Anacreon, “ and where can we 
derive more exquisite delight than from the con- 
versation ofa lovely woman. Their smiles irra- 


diate the most gloomy temperament, and when F 


am absent from their society all is silence and 
solitude.” 


act Ming “ That there is silence when we are beyond 

The fifth poem is in the the reach of their tongues,” replied 
8 ee bed 

you, but how can you strive to win the 


of a being so inconstant and capricious? 

a probation of sighs and tears, of flattery 

awning, may win a emile, which in ap.in- 
stant- becomes a frown.” 
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“ Ah! my good Simonidas,” said Anacreon, 
* it is that very inconstancy which produces the 
pleasures that I have sought. Variety is the 
essence of every pleasure; and every enjoyment 
increases in delight, in proportion as it is diffi- 
cult of attainment. 
these sieges of perseverance which you describe, 
T find the fair inexorable or fickle, I seek another, 
and the pursuit is not less agreeable than the 
completion. Critias can tell you how delight- 
fully passed my days, while I enjoyed the society 
of the faithless Euryphyle. At Samos I found 
others equally beautiful, and more constant, and 
at Lesbos I left one more charming than any, 
who now awaits my return with all the anxiety 
of love.” 


The following beautiful lines are from the pen of 


WALTER Scott. 


« The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fear; 
The rose is sweetest wash’d with morning dew, 

And love is loveliest when embalmed with tears. 
O, wilding rose! whom fancy thus erdears, 

1 bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave, 
Emblem of hope and fear through future years.” 

= 
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Young’s Night Thoughts are generally consi- 
dered as too gloomy and serious; that they are 
serious, all must acknowledge who peruse them ; 
but the gloomy shade that some think envelops 
them exists only in imagination! I have read, 
and re-read, and studied with particular atten- 
tion; and the more they are perused, new beau- 
ties and solid truths meet, the eye and fix the 

mind! It is a volume that will long be valued. 
worthy and improving companion of leisure 
hours! when the mind, weary with the trifles 
and follies of the world, retires within itself, and 
seeks to know more of its mental powers and 
secret treasures. 


from every thing serious ?’—why let the lighter 


pages of literature engage all our time that can 
be thus devoted? 


“Js it that Life has sown her joys so thick, 
We can’t thrust in a single care between? 
Is it that Z¢me steals on with downy feet, 
Nor wakes indulgence from her golden dreams? 
To-day is so like yesterday it cheats! 
Yet life glides onward—like a brook, 
For ever changing, unperceiv’d the change, 
In the same brook none ever bathed him twice ! 
To the same life none ever twice awoke! 
We call the brook the same; the same we think 
Our life, tho’ still more rapid in its flow, 
Nor mark the much irrevocably laps’d, 
And mingled with the sea. 

When by the bed of languishment we sit, 
(The seat of wisdom, if our choice not fate) 
Or o’er our dying friends in anguish hang ; 
Wipe the cold dew, or stay the sinking head ; 
Numbertheir moments, and in every clock 
Start at the veice of an Eternity ; 
How read we such sad scene? as sent to man 
In perfect vengeance? No; in pity sent 
To melt him down like wax ; and then impress 
Fndelible, Death’s image on the heart. 
We bleed, we tremble, we forget, we smile! 
Our quick returniag folly éancels all, 
As the tide rushing, rases what is writ ) 
In yielding sands, and smoothes the letter’d shore! 
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Thus, when after one of|} - 


Wherefore is it that we turn} 


This art would waste the bitterness of Death! 
Ask Thought for joy; grow rich and hoard within; 
Think you the soul, when this life’s rattles cease, 
Has nothing of more manly.to succeed ? 

Contract the taste immortal; learn even more 
To relish what alone subsists hereafter ; 

Divine or none—henceforth your joys forever! 

Of age—the glory is to wich to die! 

That wish is Praise and ! roimise ;—it applauds 
Past life, and promises our future bliss: 


These things are serious—but should not man 
sometimes think who is like the flower of the field, 
that may “blossom and die in an hour,” and 
whose everlasting happiness depends on his con- 
duct here?—neither do such thoughts destroy 
cheerfulness !—Who has more cause for glad- 
ness than those whose conscience approves them, 
who feel a glorious hope in the world to come? 
We all know that we are sinners, and have need 
of pardon for our trespasses! end can these 
things occupy our mind, and not make us at times 
sorrowful?—* Rejoice, oh, young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee, in the days 
of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart, 
and in the sight of thine eyes: but know thou, 
that for all these things God will bring thee to 
judgment. For God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good or evil.” MARTHA. 


Prom the London Mechanics Magazine. 

QN MINUTE WORKS OF ART.—As Nature has 
+her-dwarfs, not only in animals, but vegetables: 
‘30 Art has also her miniatures ; not so much for 
use, as to show the dexterity of hand possessed 
by the maker. And although these are only 
made for pastime, yet the workmanship and ele- 
gancy of them may justly claim admiration.— 
And of these artificial dwarfs, as we may term 
them, it may be said, as Cardan said of natural 
things—* Art, as well as Nature, is never more 
wonderful than in her smallest works:” a senti- 
ment in which, in respect to organized beings, 
every. naturalist will agree: for Lyonnet, the 
postmaster general of Holland, in his anatomy of 
the common caterpillar of the willow, itself a 
most wonderful example of minute labour, has 
shown that the structure of this small and appa- 
rently despicable creature, is far more complica- 
ted and artificial than the human frame. 

The history of the ancient arts affords several 
instances of these minute master-pieces of hu- 
man ingenuity. 
| Callicrates, a stone-cutter of Sparta, made 
ants of ivory, with all their limbs, so small that 
the eye could scarce discern them. 

Myrmecides, of Miletus, made a chariot of 
ivory, with horses and charioteer, in so small a 
compass, that a fly could cover them with her 
wings. He also made a ship, with all tackle, so 
small that a bee could hide it. 

A wagon and oxen, made of glass, so small as 
to be hidden by a fly, is mentioned by Cardan. 

That curious annalist, John Stow, in his An- 
nals of Queen Elizabeth, relates that Mr. Mark 
Scalliot, a blacksmith of London, as a proof of 
his skill and delicate workmanship, made a hang- 
ing or padlock, of eleven several pieces of iron, 
| steel, and brass, anda pipe key, all clean wrought, 
| which weighed only a single grain. He also 
|made, at the same time, a chain of gold, of forty- 
three links: to which chain the lock and key 


All should be prophets to themselves—foresee 
Their future fate; their future fate foretastes, 


just mentioned being fastened, and put about a |-but I think 
flea’s neck, it drew the same with ease.. The |jleft, he was 
total weight of the flea, with its gold chain, pad- him,” 


lock and key, was only one grain and a half- 

Scaliger makes mention of a flea that he saw 
with a gold chain about its neck. This flea, 
thus arrayed, was taken to Cairo, and seen there 
by Leo Africanus, who observes that the dexte- 
rous workman had a suit of cloth of gold bestow- 


ed upon him by the governor of that country, as 
a reward for his ingenuity. | 


Adrian Junius saw at Mechlin, in Brabant, a 
cherrysstone cut in the form of a basket, wherein 
were fourteen pair of dice,—the spots of each 
were so distinct as to be seen by the naked eye. 

Schottus, in his travels into Italy, observes, 
that Mr. George Whitehead made a ship with 
all her tackle, to move itself on the table, the 
rowers piying their oars, a woman playing on the 
lute, and a small dog crying on the deck. | 

Cardan also speaks of an artisan at Lyons, in 
France, that made a chain of glass, so light and 
slender, that if it fell upon a stone pavement it 
would not break. 


THE 
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Quince Wine.—-Mix one quart of quince jee 
with one pound of sugar, then let it stand to for- 
ment; afterwards add oe pinto: Fiench brandy 
and 4 ounces of sugar; Jius 2 celebrated liquor 
is prepared much prized asa cordial and strength- 
ener, when taken in the small quantity of two or 
three table spoonfuls at e time. 


Rimedy for a bruise.—-Boil an handful of hys- 
sop leaves in a litte water, till tender, put it in 
linen and apply it white hot. 


German Puffs.—Beat 4 spoonfuls of flour with 
4 eggs toa batter, put 2:oanees of clariicd but- 
er, nutmeg and loaf sugar, toa pint of cream mix- 
well together, bake in cups in a quick oven; tnrn 
them out hot—serve with wine sauce. 


Bitter Wine.—Take of gentian root, lemon peel, 
fresh, each one ounce ; Jong pepper two drachms, 
mountain wine one quart ;—infuse without heat, 
one week,—then strain for use. In complaints, 
arising from weakness of stomach or indigestion, 


a wine glass of this wine may be taken before 
dinner and supper. 


The Kingdom of the Netherlands have a stand- 
ing army of 180,000 men: Prussia has 200,000 
besides the battalions of militia: the military 
forces of the German eonfederation amount to 
300,000, and may soon be raised to 450,000: 
Russia has more than 700,000: France 200;000: 
and England a large force, the number not cx- 
actly known. While the sovereigns of Europe 
must have their hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
to guard their thrones, and to quell the distur- 
bances that so often break out among their sub- 
| jects: these United States, with all their vast 

extent of territory and multiplicity of interests 
to protect, have only an army of 6000 men; to 
defend 2000 miles of maratime frontier, to garti+ 
son our numerous forts, and to keep numerous 


and powerful nations of savages in check upon 
our western borders. 


Eating Extraordinary.—Some short time ago 
there was a famous eating match at a village in 
Yorkshire, between two men, named Gubbins 
and Muggins, which caused a great deal of inter- 
est in the neighbourhood, and a countryman 
leaving the place a little before the match was 
decided, was stopped by almost every one on the. 
road with—* who beats? how does the match 

on?” &e.—to which he answered, ‘‘ Why, I. 
oant exactly knaw—they say Gubbins’l! get it ; 
uggins ‘Il beat ’un yet, for when I 

only two geese and @ toorkey —— 
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The following, received since our last, shall meet with 
due attention.—Eliza, from Anna Matilda—Pierce and 
Llsie—To Anna, from our New York correspondent Clif- 
ford—Paul’s Retrospections—Vesper Strains—Love and 
Reason, and an Essay from Sidney—W. to Anna—A 
Sketch, and the Fall of Babylon by Florian—and Misso- 


longhi’s Fallen, by Iris, with the speculations of Scriblerus |; 


Secundys, Esq. No. 2—*Swell the young heart with vi- 
tionary charnis, ‘Philosophy and Poetry’—an Essay from 
Providence, and two pieces from Edwin, in New York. 
‘This latter signature has already appeared in the Asem, 
over the productions of another writer. 

The lines of Seleck Usborn, on the death of Adams and 
Jefferson, whith have been some time in our possession, 
shall be published. 


We regret to be under the necessity of informitig our 
rvaders that Mr. Cnarin has, by a sudden bereavement, 
been called to the charge of his afflicted family. ‘The 
Album will, in consequence, be for the present conducted 
as formerly. 


(7 The frequent demands for the Ataem, from its 
commencement, induces us again to state they cannot now 


be fumished; a larger edition will be printed in future ; |! 


subscribers, therefore, commencing with the present quar- 
ter, will be regularly supplicd; and as the work will be 
complete in itself, commencing with the first of a quarter, 
it can make no material difference, and will better suit our 
arrangements. 


Substribers who teceive the ALzem by mail, are requested 
Ao give information at this office in case their papers should 
not be regularly received, or arrive in good order, and the 
defect, should any exist, shall be remedied. 


The Independent Company of Washington Blues, of this 
city, under the command of Gen. Patterson, on their recent 
visit to Baltimore, to join in the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the battle of North Point, and bombardment of 
Fort M‘Henry, met with a very generous reception from 
the hospitable citizens of our sister ¢ity. Their appear- 
auce, says the Patriot, was such as a General Washirgton 
might be proud of. ‘These interchanges of good feelings 
and civilities have a good tendency and should be encou- 


‘The sum of 4000 dollars, appropriated by the 
City Councils for the purpose, has been divided 
among the differeut Hose and Engine Compa- 
nies. 

Pennsylvania Canal.—We have been informed 
that Mr. Canvass Wiute, engineer, who has this 
season inade surveys and levels along the Juni- 
aia, speaks of the country contiguous to that ri- 
ver, as being exceedingly well adapted to canal- 
ing so much so that in the distance frem its 
moth to the mountains there is no place so dif- 


ficult as the part of the Union Canal which lies|| 


between Hummelstown and Middletown. 
{Harrisburg Chronicle. 

A new and handsome bridge has been built, at 
Montpelicr, Vermont, by S. Baldwin, Esq. sup- 
ported by a single arch of a hundred and fifty 
Jeet span. 

Novel Arrival.—On Friday last the canal boat 
Coneat, captain Collins, arrived at Albany direct 
Jrom Ohio. na few years we shall be able to 
announce arrivals from New-Orleans by the way 
of Ohio. | 

Upwards of six hundred seamen haye been dis- 
a from the two Swedish ships of war re- 
cently sold in the port of New York. They arc 
nearly al! Swedes end Danes, and fine healthy 


A 


looking men. Many of them will probably re- 
main in this country. 

Libraries.—T here are abeut thirty circulating 
libraries in this city, and three thousand young 
lady customers who devour the contents of every 
new novel that appears. Of late, however, nov- 
el reading has given place to the theatrical ma- 
nia.—M. F. Advocate. | 

At Brooklyn, N. Y. alaboring man incautious- 
ly placed a fine sprightly boy on the back of his 
blind horse, while he was refreshing himself in a 


down a high bank, by which the boy was so much 
‘injured as to caus¢ his death. 


Wyoming Monument.—Measures have been 
taken, says the Alleghany Republican, by the 
‘enterprising and patriotic citizens of the valley 


|the memoty of those who fe 
, Wyoming Massacre.” 

| In an action Jately tried at Montpolier, Ver- 
mont, brought by Anna Lyman against David 
‘Hatch, for breach of promise of marriage, a ver- 
dict was given for the plaintiff, of seven hundred 


'claimed a review. 
‘had excited a great interest, from the standing 


and that a great number of spectators of both 
sexes were present at the trial. 

A Long Island editor having freely and pro- 
perly expressed his contempt for some fellows 
who killed their horses by brutal driving, one of 
his subscribers, (*‘ a sporting character”) stepped 
the paper. 

Singular.—There is on Long Island a lady at 
‘the advanced age of 90 years, in the full*enjoy- 
ment of all her faculties, able to walk about the 


This venerable person has had 159 descendants, 
of which number 132 are living, three of whom 
compose the fifth generation. 


Remarkable Escape.—On the 6th inst. a child 
of Autipas Earle, of Leicester, aged two and a 
half years, while playing with two other children 
of five yeats old, fell into a well nine feet deep. 
The water was Within two fect of the top. As 
she sunk, one of her companions said, “ we will 
wait till she rises, and then catch her by the 
hand.” ‘They did so, and her little brother laid 
at the mouth of the well, and held her head above 
water, while the other child went and alarmed 
the mother, who came and rescued her child with- 
out any serious injury. 

The Newport Republican of Thursday states 
that the anniversary of Com. Perry’s Victory on 
Lake Erie, was appropriately noticed in New- 
port on Monday last. In the afternoon the Ar- 
tillery company fired salutes in front of the resi- 
dences of Captain Daniel Turner, Lieut. Wm. 
V. Taylor, and Thomas M. Breese, Esq. purser. 
These gentlemen were officers in the Erie Fleet, 
and distinguished themselves in that memorable 
| battle. 

“Iccident:—The same paper states that on Sa- 
turday efternoon last, whilst the rafters for the 
| roof of the new school house, in Mill-street were 
raising, the third floor of the building being in- 
sufficiently supported gave way, and about forty 
men, with the timber of the’roof and third floor 
fell to the second floor. Albert Gove had his 
right leg broken in three places: and several 
other persons were mjured, but not sefidusly. 

Gold.—There have been two more Gold Mines 
recently discovered in Mecklenbutg county, N. 


them, 136 penny weights of pure Gold was ob- 
tained in two days and a half. 


Silly Report 


It is reported, says the North- 


ampton Gazette, thet Gen. Bolivar has formed | 


grocery. The boy and horse were precipitated | 


of old Wyoming, for a ** Monument 
1 in the memorable | 


of the parties, and the circumstances of the case, | 


‘house, and to read without the aid of glasses. 


C. They ate said to be very rich; from one of 


‘a marriage contratt with Miss Augusta Hart, of 
‘Saybrook, Conn. who accompanied her sister, 
‘the wife of Com. Hull, to the Pacific. This story 
is believed to be mere ‘ tea-table scandal’ 
Riot.—Between twenty and thirty foreigners, 
labourers on the U. 8. fortifications at Newport, 
'made a riot on Long wharf, in that place, on 
‘Sunday afternoon. They fought with violence 
for some time, but were quelled by the civil au- 
thority, and the ringleaders of the mob were 
committed to jail. 

A sale of seven horses has Jately been made 
at a Va. averaging $994 87 1-2 cents 
eash. 

Lamentable Occurrence.—On Saturday last, 
two females, Lydia Cole. daughter of Mr. Thos. 
Cole, of this town, and Elmira Tyler, daughter 
of Mr. —— Tyler, of Florida, Berkshire county, 
were drowned in the lower pond at Shepherd's 
Factory, in this town. Lydia, in filling a 
with water, slipped and fell into the pond, and 
was imitnediately cattied by the velocity of the 
current to the bottom of the dam, where part of 
her body was forced into a hole under the dam, 


‘and forty dollars damages. "The defendant has| made by the late freshet, through which the wa- 


It is stated that the cause | 


ter pressed with great violence. Elmira Was 
warned of the danger of attempting to rescue her 
companion, but overcome by her feelings, she 
plunged after her, and was carried by the resist~ 
less stream to the bottom of the dam. 

Extract of a letter dated Bellstown Spa, Aug. 15. 


with visiters. 
be here. No other place ¢an possibly so evi- 


unity and sameness which characterize our coun- 


habits—possess the same common feelings und 
speak the same Janguage—nor can any persor, 
with the clearest diserimmation, perceive any 
important local difference. This principle can- 
not fail to attract the admiration of every lover 
of his country—a principle, we all know, which 
the great Waslungton left as a saving maxim, te 
be zealously embraced by his countrymen: and 
who will not exclaim, “ esto perpelua.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

Lord Cochrane's steam vessels had arrived in 
Greece, and he himself had been appointed coin- 
mander in chief. 

A deputation of the distressed manufacturers 
from Rome made an application to Mr. Peel, 
who told them he could hold out no remedy. By 
the advice of Hunt they applied to Canning, but 
he could not attend to their grievances. 

There had been such a fire in the woods near 
Cronstadt, that vessels could not sail for the thick 
weather prodticed by the smoke. 

About 400 buildings had been destroyed in 
Copenhagtn by & fire. | 

At Saragossa, Spain, the Liberals and Abso- 
lutionists had come to blows. It ia not known 
who had the yietory. 

There are contradictory reports respecting the 


he is represented as defeated; in another as 
proceeding to the Burmese capital. | 

It is the opinion of Lord Liverpool, the Chen- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Huskingon, 
that the distresses of England had arisen for 
overtrading. 

His Holiness has declared Ancona a free port. 


It is expected to be’ very beneficial to the Papad 
dominions. 


About 30 millions sterling have been expended 
on the surmcse war in ladia. 


VOL. I. 


This fashionable resort is at present crowded - 
As many as 1200 are supposed to | 


dently demonstrate the great and happy national 
try, as is manifest at these springs. Froinevery. 


part of the United States individuals and families. 
jmeet here—they are all of the like general 


successes of Sir A. Campbell in India. In one— 
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NO. XV I. 


Lord Cochrane has demanded of the Greek 
overnment 35,000/. sterling for his services.— 
Phe committee would not pay down, but put it 


into the hands of Sir F. Burdett, to expend it |} 


wien Cochrane reached the Grecian sea. 

It is stated that all the allicd powers have 
sanctioned the Portuguese Charter. 

‘Mr. Cobbett tried lately to present to the 
king a petitién in person on the state of the 
country. He was refused admittance. . 

The quarter’s Revenue up to August 7, had 
been very productive. 

More merchandise had beenexported from Li- 
verpool during the three weeks preceding our 
dates, than during any similar period thjs year. 

The demand for home consumption is reviving 


' price, and Jinseed in considerable demand. Im- 


,ports generally were dull. Exchange 9 1-2 a 
| 7 32. 

Under the Paris head of the 4th August, it is 
stated that a French garrison of 5000 men. is to 
occupy the fortress of Badajoz; one of the two 
Swiss regiments, at Madrid, is to form part of 
the garrison, and will be replaced by French re- 
giments. 

The Turkish Commissioners to the Congress 
at Akermanis, passed through Buchareston, the 
15th July, and were received with much solem- 
nity at Jassy. It was reported that the Russian 
Consul in that city had went out to meet them. 

Under the Rotterdam head of August 5, it is 


‘said the markets are, on the whole, looking bet- 


‘in England. 
ri pa is arriving in great quantities in Eng- | 
nd. 

It is estimated that about a thousand young 
girls, milliners and mantua-makers, perish a year 
in London, from the bad feeding, great labour, 
and want of rest they endure. 

The manufacturing districts in the north of 
England have improved, but not to the extent 
represented. 

The Spanish and Portuguese are quarrelling | 
on the frontiers. Numbers of the Spaniards are 
emigrating to Portugal. 

Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
received 700/. sterling for each number of that 
celebrated work. | 

Sir H. Davey has been making experiments on 
Carburetta Hydrogen Gas, and says that in-thea- 
tres and private apartments it produces head 
ache and sickness. 

A Judge at Belfast sentenced the editor of a 
paper to imprisonment for making reflections on 
some person. in his journal. 
gised in his paper next morning, but the Judge 
said that this was nothing more than if a thief 
should return a cow to the owner after he had 
stolen it. 
_ The Duke of Saxe Wiemar, recently travel- 
King in the U. S. has returned to his own domi- 
nions. 

The King of Prussia presented the Pope with 
20,000 florins towards building the Church of St. 
Paul at Rome. His Holiness thanked him, and 
said that when Protestant churches were to be 
rebuilt he hoped Cathelics would be equally li- 
beral. 

The Duke of Devonshire displayed great etyle 
in Russia. Ile attends the Emperor’s corona- 
tion. 

The Money affairs of Berlin are recruiting.— 
The prices of corn are rising in the Baltic. 

The Corporation of London re-determined not 
to erect a statue to the king until he will con- 
sent to dine with them. 

The English watering places have not been 

much frequented during the season. [It is just} 
the reverse in the United States. ] 
‘ A lawyer in England has sent his wig toa 
“ petrifying well” to be preserved for his poste- 
tity. He was always successful when ever he 
wore the wig. Hence his affection for it. 

It was reported that Lord Cochrane was to 
proceed to Alexandria as soon as he could orga- 
nize the Greek fleet for an expedition. 

Asa measure of relief for the suffering poor, 


ing. 
Cloves at Amsterdam, at fair prices, (126 cents) 


ter; steady sale for Coffee at 5 to 6 3-4 stivers; 
St. Domingo 6 1-4 to 6 3-4; Rice (E. I.) is want- 
The trading Company have sold‘ their 


the quality was good. Exchange looking up, 
and on London advanced one groot. 

Miss Patton is now the acknowledged wife of 
Lord W. Lenox, and is received in the highest 
circles in London as a married woman. _ 

They write from Constantinople under the 
date of July 3, as follows: “The Sultan is al- 
ways on horseback, and continually dispays the 
same firmness. The desire to receive military 
instruction is as great as ever,and Frenchmen 
are every where sought for to instruct the new 
troops. Constantinople is a kind of camp:, Com- 
merce, however, is at a complete stand.” — 

The letters from Russia now concur in saying, 
that in the latter part of his reign, the Emperor 
Alexander’ had sunk into indolence, and that in 
-consequgnce the grossest abuses had begun to 
prevail mM all dapartments of the State. This is 


The editor apolo- a striking proof of the insecurity of a Despotic 


Government. The Emperor Alexander was at 
one time praised deservedly for his activity as 
well as good intentions, and was certainly, in 
both respects, above the average of monarchs. 
Yet some change in his habits or constitution put 
an end to all the benefit which had been derived 
from him, and nothing but the accident of his ear- 
ly death, and of an active successor, could have 
saved the Empire from suffering long under the 
misgovernment of which he had allowed the seeds 
to be sown. 

DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


A Tragedy was recently performed by the Ca- 
dets belonging to Captain Partridge’s School, in 
Middletown, Conn. It is entitled “‘Iraconi” and 
is said to have been written expressly for this oc- 
casion, by the author of Lacon. The scene is 
laid in Venice. 


The Philadelphia Circus, with all its appenda- 
ges in New York, Baltimore, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, &c. is to be sold. 


- Mr. Cooper had a benefit at the Park Theatre, 
on Friday last. He played Virvinius. 


The Opera which it was expected, would have 
visited this city, it is now understood will not. 


leave no longer any apprehension for him. 
At Drury-lane, notwithstanding the absence 
of Mr. Price, preparations for opening the cam- 


the London Conrier is in favor of Emigration to 
' Canada, to be undertaken by the government on 
a scale of magnitude that would ensure suceess. 

A respectable wine merchant in Cushion 
Court, Threadneedle street, put a period to his 
existence on the 7th Aug. 

Letters from St. Petersburg, of July 21, re- 
ceived in London, state that hemp and tallow 
wese buying freely Fax was advancing ip 


paign are going on with great alacrity. Rey- 
nolds, the dramatist, is engaged to read and re- 
vise the new Plays; Wallack as stage manager. 
en Braham, and Miss Stevens, are also se- 
eured. 

Macready sails for America the first week in 
September. 


diences every night in Liverpool. 


She has made 
great advances in her rs 


It is said that Miss Foote draws genteel au- i 


The health of Talma was so far restored as to | 
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MARRIED, 


On the 12th inst. by the Rev. S. Be Wylie, | 


Mr. James Graham, to Miss Elizabeth James, al! 
of this city. 
At St. James’ Church, the Rev. Samuel R. 


Johnson, to.Elizabeth, second daughter of John 
Johnston, Esq. of Trenton. 


At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, by the 
Rev. Mr. Nevins, Mr. Alerander Murdoch, 1% 
Susan, daughter of the late Wm, Turnbull, Esx. 
of Philadelphia. | 

On the 14th inst. by Joseph Watson, Mayor. 
Mr. Chaney Pyle, to Mise Mary Elliott, both *v: 
the city of Philadelphia. | : 


On Sunday the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sha- 
fer, John D. Eisenhower, Jr. of Uarrisburgh, to 


Miss Elizabeth Hamill, of Philadelphia county. - 


On Thursday the i4th.inst. by the 
Rev. James Brindle, Mr. Jacob Whisparte, to 
Miss Margaret Welsh, both of this city. . 


At Niagara, on Monday evening, the 11th inst. 
by the Rev. Mr. Green, P. Sandford, Esq. ot” 
Rochester, to Miss Maria Burgess, formerly of 
England. 


_ In Windsor, Vermont, on Thursday, the ‘7tlr 
inst. by the Rev. C. S. Hale, Mr. Baron. Stow, 
editor of the Columbian Star, published in Wash- 
ington city, to Miss Elizabeth L. Skinner, of 
Windsor. 

At Boston, James Finn, Esq. Manager of the 
Boston Theatre, to Miss Elizabeth Powell, ‘se- 
cond daughter of the late Snelling Powell, Esq. 


At Wilkesbarre, Mr. Joshua Green, of that 
place, to Miss Jane MM‘Coy, formerly of Phila- 


delphia. 
DIED, 
At Bushwick, near New York, on the 13th. 


inst. Mr. Natnan Cuarin—formerly ofthis city, 


aged 60 years. 

On Friday, after after a lingering illness, Wi- 
LIAM Piatt, aged, 60. 

On Friday last, after a severe illness, Joux, 
the son of Mr. Christian Cornelius, aged 16. 

At Hopkinsville, Ky. on the 23d ult. the Hon. 
Rosert P. Henry, one of the Representatives 
in Congress from that State. ait 

On Sunday last, of a severe and painful illness; 
Mrs. Evizanetu wife of Mr. George 
Boswell, in the 40th year of her age. 

At his private seat, on Cédar creek, Frederick 
county, Va. on Saturday evening the 9th inst, 
Capt. Isaac Bowman, in the 70th year of his 
age. 
At Cheshire, Connecticut, on the 6th inst. Rey. 
TrLtotson Bronson, D. D. aged 65 years, for 
many years past Principal of the Episcopal Acad- 
emy in that town, and Editor of a monthly Jour- 
nal, devoted to the interest of the Episcopal 
Church. He was greatly distinguished as a di- 
vine, a scholar, and as an instructor of youth, 


Killed, on board the. ship Hogarth, off the 
Texel, by lightning, Mr. Cazneau B. Corrim 
brother of the Boston Bard. : 


Aye, higher swell, destructive sea, 
The dark, imsatiate wave; ~ 

The spirit, in its majesty, “t 
Hears not thy billows raye ; " 

The thunder’s voice, the lightning’s flame, 
The spirit laughs to scorn; 

Ww hat time was scathed the mortal frame, “8 

Was life’s eternal mom. ; 


Not for thy fate, my brother brave, ,-% 
Will I a tear drop shed ; : 
The love I bore thee hath no graye 


It dies not with the dead ! ° xf 
Adieu’—The Texel’s stormy tide _... 

Thy requiem wild shall be; 
Such dirge alone best suits the pridg 
Of of thesen, Baar, 
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ORIGINAL 


The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Set King 


= 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


MASONIC PROCESSION. 


saw the band of brothers move, 
With slow and selemn tread ; 
Their hearts were join’d by ties of love, 
In charity were wed : 
And types of light’s illumin’d ray 
Shone on the path they trod ; 
And in the midst, wide open lay 
The gospel of our God. 


I ask’d a man, of fourscore years, 
Why after them he ran, 

He said,—and melted into tears> 

“They feed the poor old man:” 

He said, “ I once was sick and sad, 
My limbs were racked with pain ; 

"Shey came—they comforted—and tlad~ 
The old man rose again.” 

1 ask’d a weeping widow, why 

She follow’d those before; 

She said—and wip’d her weeping eye :—~ 
« They came unto my door: 

They came, when all the world beside 
Had turn’d from me and fled, 

They came, my wants and woes to hide, 
They gave my children, bread.” 


_And such, I said, is masonry ; 
Virtue and love are twins; 
And that bless’d grace of charity, 
Hides multitudes of sins : 
Free masonry, like woman’s love, 
Is taught by private tules ; 
“£0 deep, that should it public prove, 
It would be sport for fools. 
Milford, Del. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHTA ALBUM, 
ATHE FADED PAST. 


‘The faded past !—the faded past! 
Its morning luxury hath flown, 
As flowers on Autumn's desert blast, 
And I, on earth am left alone! 
How the pure sapphire sky was bright, 
When first love woke its joyous lay ;— 
Now, like the sun’s declining light, 
‘Hath past its golden dreams away ! 
i may not weep, though pleasures fair 
Dawn not upon my pathway now : 
I may not pour my 90ng in air, er 
fight ison my mournful brow! 
The dreams have passed which gilded youth— 
They died as roses on the stem ; 
And o’er their brief and silent truth 
BE chant the mournful requiem ! 
‘The faded past !—the faded past! . 
It blass’d my young and raptur'd eye, 


epreadher gloomy biast, 


cockless Time went hast'ning by! 


Mitrorp Baap. 


Ah Uhopes have flown as rainbows fade, 
Along the eastern arch of heaven, 
‘When twilight flings her golden shade, 
And darkness o’er the earth is given ! 
Where are the birds that breath’d the song, 
That woke the vestal roundelay ; 
While life’s bright/hours roll’d swift along ; 
Dark years have come—oh ! where are they! 
Ah! tell not of the joys of time— 
Joys like some transient meteor given ; 
There is a hope which beams sublime, 
The sunny hope which rests on heaven. 
July 13, 1826. W. G. €. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE DEPARTED BROTHER. 

‘“ Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew! 
He blossom’d, was exhaled, and went to heaven!” 
I gaze upon that snowy brow, 

Those pale cheeks, late with fever flush’d; 
Oh! would those eyes smile on me now, 

My lovely flower, so early crush’d! 
I clasp thy icy hand in mine, 

And press it to my burning cheek, 
And kiss thy lips thou faded shrine, 

Tears tell the grief I cannot speak. 


The smile on thy face lingers yet, 
Where early dreams of Paradise 
And innocence, their‘warm seal set, 

With the bright signet of the skies. 


And art thou gone! my own belov’d? 
And must we call thy name in vain ? 
Gone to thy native heaven, unprov’d . 

By care or sorrow, sin or pain! 
Cannot a mother’s fond caress, 

A father’s look of speechless sorrow, 
Recall thee back to soothe and bless 

The weary dawning of to-morrow ? 


No! never more thine eyes shall ope, 
No! never more our dear one waken ; 
The only joy—the only Hope, 
Is Heaven to those thou hast forsaken ! 


Thou beautiful! thou early bless’d, 

Why should we thus around thee stand? 
Oh! could our grief disturb thy rest, 

And bring thee from the holy land ! 


It were too selfish—since we know 
That shadows round thy future way, 
With keen heart griefs, and sin and woe 
Entwin’d, will darken youth’s fair day ! 
But now, thou rovest Elysian bowers, 
With guardian seraphs still attendant, 
Who twine thy wreath of am’ranth flowers, 
Sing welcome with their harps resplendent ! 


Rosa. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
A POET'S LOVE. 
The poet loved :—if Nature gave 
A heart, that leaps a ready slave, 
To act your Fancy’s dream ; 
And nurtured by chivalric lore, 
Its all of hope, that heart will pour 
In one wide torrent stream ; 
Then can you poet’s frenzy prove 
Then can yon love as poets love.. 
The poet loved :—oh! if you know - 
An art to tame the molten glow 
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To bid it in an ordered path, _ 
Innoxious roll its fire ; 
That art may cool the poet’s breast, 
May give its maddened love throb reet:. 


« Thou lov'’st me not—I know it well 
Thy eyes no mute denial tell, 
To what thy word has said ; 
knew it from the fluttering hour 
Thou took’st so carelessly the flower 
I pluck'd to wreathe thy head ; 
While I was-trembling all with flame, 
While I could scarcely breathe thy name. 


He snatch’d her hand ;—the electric thril. 

Dashed wildly back that purple rill 
Which bids our passions rush ; 

And flush’d throagh every throbbing veil? 

His feeling speaks ;—no words contain 
The sense of that fierce gush : 

And who, that marks his cheek or brow 

Can say, the poet feels not now ! 


The hand he press’d was cold:—the floofi 
Of fire, had mixed not in its blood 
The sympathetic glow : 
Unchanged ber eye, unflushed her chetk, 
And her’s is not the heart that reeks 
Of his wild passion flow ; 
She catches not the speaking flame, 
*Tis needless now his hope to name. 


He eft his home—the much loved land 

His lyre had sung ; he joined the band 
That armed at Freedom’s call; 

And soon he found a rest—the grave— 

He fell where died the struggling brave, 
On Missolonghi’s wall ; 

And stranger eye-lids shed the tear 

That mourn’d his death, that crown’d his bier. 

SCRAPS. 


A wag once observed that the hop grounds in Kent, En- 
gland, presented more extensive views than any other 


place in the world; for there your prospect extends from 
pole to pole. 

Female Vanity.—The old lady, authoress of “Venice, un- 
der France and Austria,” lately published says “old women 
you know, are like old guineas, worth their weight in gold!’ 

The greatest dupes, are those who exhaust an anxious 
existence in the disappointments and vexations of business 
and live miserably and meagly, only to die magnificently, 
and rich. 

We should manage fortunes like our constitution; enjoy 


it when good, have patience when bad, and never apply vi- 
olent remedies but in cases of necessity. 


Our good or bad fortune depends greatly on the choice 
we make of our friends. 


The young are slaves to novelty, the old to custom: 


No preacher is so successful as time. It gives a turn of 
thought to the aged, which it was impossible to inspire 
while they were young. iF 

Every man, however little, makes a figure in his own 
eyes. 

Zero on Love.—Zeno being told that love was unbecom- 
ing ee “+ if this were true,” replied Zeno, “ the 
fate of the fair sex would be lamented, not to be loved but 
by fools.” 

A Widow's Sorrow.--Mrs. Day, (relict of Mr. Day, au- 


thor of Sandford and Merton,) it is said, after her husband’e 


| that no light could be admitted, and rose at night, wander-_ 


death, never saw the light of the sun. She confined her- 
self to her bed all day, with the curtains drawn so close, 


ing alone in her garden, amid the gloom that was 
to her sorrows. 


MARRIAGE VOW.. 
A woman’s vow isfar too long 
Upon a marriage day; 
For surely where a woman loves, ” 
honor and obey. 
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